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No. 3 


“TI Remember the Days of Old.” 
Ps, 143, 5. 


I will remember, Lord, the days gone by 
And meditate upon Thy works of old. 
Unto the fathers Thou didst grace supply 
And shower them with blessings manifold, 


Beneath Thy hand they blazed a glorious trail; 
They made the desert blossom like the rose; 

Against enormous odds they did prevail 
Despite the wiles of grim and mighty foes. 


To all their blessings I’ve been made an heir; 
I, too, may walk the paths the fathers trod 
And in the sunshine of Thy Word may share 
The blessedness of those who walk with God. 


Lord, for this heritage I give Thee praise 
And pray Thee keep my purpose ever true 
To show Thy greatness that in future days 


Those yet unborn Thy grace and love may view. 


Dedicated to Concordia Historical Institute 
by W. G. Povack. 
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A Lutheran Schoolteacher the Founder of the 
First Methodist Church in America. (?) 
By KARL KRETZMANN, Orange, N. J. 


We put that question-mark behind the heading for two reasons. 

1. While the majority of Methodist historians claim that “to Embury 
belongs the glory of being the first trustee, the first treasurer, the first 
class-leader, and the first preacher” of the Methodists in America (J. M. 
Buckley, A History of the Methodists in the United States, p.107; see 
also John Atkinson, The Beginning of the Wesleyan Movement in 
America), there are those who maintain that, though Philip Embury came 
to America in 1760, he did not institute a Methodist society until 1766 
(which is true). They claim to have proof that Robert Strawbridge, who, 
like Embury, had come from Ireland, “formed the first [Methodist] class 
of seven or eight persons” and had even built a log meeting-house down 
in Maryland before 1766. Recently, owing to the discovery of new docu- 
mentary evidence on both sides, the controversy over the so-called Methodist 
priority case has broken out anew. So far the evidence submitted seems 
to point to New York as the place where the first Methodist church in 
America was founded, and to Philip Embury as the father of American 
Methodism. 

2. Was Philip Embury a Lutheran schoolteacher? If he was, then 
he must have been connected with Trinity Lutheran Church on Broadway 
(now St. Matthew’s, Dr. A. Wismar); for this was the only Lutheran 
church in New York maintaining a school at that time. The New York 
Gazette in four issues: March 16 and 23, April 20 and 27, 1761, carried 
the following advertisement: — 


“Philip: Embury, Schoolmaster, 


gives notice that on the first day of May next he intends to teach 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic in English, in the New School 
House, now Building in Little Queen Street, next door to the Lu- 
theran Minister’s. As he has been informed that several gentlemen 
were willing to favor him with their children, he gives further notice 
that, if a sufficient number of scholars should attend his school, he 
would teach in company with Mr. John Embury (who teaches several 
branches belonging to Trade and Business) that Children might be 
carefully attended, as he faithfully desires the Good of the Publick. 


He now teaches at Mr. Samuel Foster’s, in Carman Street.” 


From the fact that the “New School House” was “next door to the 
Lutheran Minister’s” in Little Queen (now Cedar) Street and that Philip 
was a good friend of the Lutheran minister the conclusion has been drawn 
(by Mrs. A. B. Bibbins in the Methodist Review, May-June, 1929) that 
he was the Lutheran schoolmaster in New York in those days. The 
circumstantial evidence is strong, but not conclusive; interesting, if true. 

Philip Embury and Barbara Heck, whose name is also closely as- 

sociated with the establishment of American Methodism, were German- 
“Irish emigrants who landed in New York August 10, 1760. They were 
descendants of some of the Palatines who had been driven from their 
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native soil by the cruelty of Louis XIV of France early in the eighteenth 
century, had for a time found refuge in England through the kindness of 
Queen Anne, and about 1709 were brought to the southwestern part of 
Ireland. About 110 families were settled in County Limerick. At the 
same time several thousand refugees were transported to America and 
settled in New York, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. Though the 
Palatine exiles in Ireland were deeply religious and had the testimony of 
contemporaries that “they were industrious and consequently better fed 
and clothed than the generality of Irish peasants,” the fact that for a whole 
generation they were without pastors may account for Wesley’s description 
of them several decades later as being “eminent for drunkenness, cursing, 
swearing, and an utter neglect of teligion.” There were, however, some 
honorable exceptions. One of these was the burgomaster of Ballingran, 
who was also the master of the German school at that place, Philip 
Guier (Geyer, Gier). 

About the year 1749 these German-Irish peasants came under the 
influence of Methodist itinerant preachers and a little later under the in- 


} Philip Embury. Barbara Heck. 


fluence of John Wesley himself, who made frequent visits to Ireland. 

Among those who were “converted” were also Philip Guier, Philip 

Embury,) and Barbara Heck. Embury was born in 1728 in Ballingran 

and had attended Philip Guier’s school. He fixes the time of his con- 

version to Methodism as “Christmas Day, being Monday ye 25th of 

December in the year 1752.” In a conference of 1758 which Wesley at- 

tended Embury was among those proposed as itinerant preachers. But 

only two years later he landed in New York with his wife Mary, née 

Switzer, whom he had married in November, 1758, his cousin Barbara, 
née Ruckle, the wife of Paul Heck, and others. 

Six years later, after the arrival of another group of German-Irish 
immigrants, Barbara Heck one night came upon a number of them playing 
cards, and “burning with indignation, she hastily seized the cards and, 
throwing them into the fire, administered’ a scathing rebuke to all the 
parties concerned. She then went to Embury’s house and told him what 


Sea *. 


1) The original spelling of the name was probably Emmerich or 
_Aemmerich. I found the latter spelling on old tombstones in the Palatine 
settlements in Pennsylvania. 
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she had seen and what she had done, adding with great earnestness, 
‘Philip, you must preach to us, or we shall all go to hell, and God will 
require our blood at your hands.’” Embury at first hesitated; but “before 
she left, she prevailed on Philip to make the attempt, and within a few 
days Embury preached the first Methodist sermon in New York, in his 
own hired house, to a congregation of five people. Such was the origin 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States.” (Crook, Ireland 
and the Centenary of American Methodism, pp. 89.90.) A chapel was 
soon afterwards erected. This, in turn, was succeeded by the John Street 
Church, which claims. the title of “the Cradle of Methodism in America.” 

The Emburys and Hecks, in 1770, removed to Northern New York, 
where Embury died in 1773. His family and the Hecks then migrated up 
into the neighborhood of Augusta, Ontario, where they became the founders 
of Methodism in Canada. 

The above facts were known to Dr. Crook, who as early as 1866 (in 
Treland and the Centenary of American Methodism) made the assertion 
that in New York Philip Embury “joined the Lutherans” and that 
“during the period when Embury’s ‘talent lay hid in a napkin, several of 
his children were born who were baptized among the Lutherans.” Crook 
even mentions two of these by name: Catherine Elizabeth and John 
Albert. Dr. Crook’s statements were based on letters sent by the emigrants 
from New York to relatives in Ireland. A number of Methodist historians, 
ignoring Dr. Crook’s investigations, insisted that during those “six silent 
years” Embury was connected, not with Trinity Lutheran, but with Trinity 
Episcopal Church, then the fashionable state church of New York. 
Dr. Streeter even claims that Dr. Crook’s statement was “devoid of a single 
iota of proof” and that “no one ever said there was proof Embury became 
a member of the Lutheran Church in New York. The only recorded 


reference to this is a random conjecture based on Embury’s forebears 


being German Protestants.” 

Now the following facts have come to light from the records of the 
* oldest Lutheran Church in America (St. Matthew’s of New York): — 

Within a few months of their arrival in New York, Philip Embury 
and the Hecks became communicant members of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
of which the Rev. John Albert Weygand had been the pastor since 1753. 
They are entered in the venerable old Kercken-Boeck started by Rudman 
and continued by Falckner, Berkenmeyer, Knoll, and H.M. Muhlenberg, 
for the Korsdag”) (Christmas) Communion of 1760, as “Philip Emburry, 
Barbara Heck, Paul Heck.” Soon afterwards, on January 9, 1761, 
Embury’s oldest child, Catherine Elizabeth, was baptized by Pastor Wey- 
gand, who entered the names of the Ouders (parents) as “Philip Embourry, 
Margareth Embourry.” In 1761, at the Easter Communion, the name of 
““Margareth Emburry” is added to the communicant list. On October 10, 
1762, a second child of the Emburys, John Albert, was baptized by, and 
named after, Pastor John Albert Weygand, who also acted as sponsor. 
This would indicate a close friendship between Weygand and Embury. 
We also find that Pastor Weygand’s sister-in-law, Elizabeth Van Duehren, 


2) Though most of preaching in the old Lutheran church was in Ger- 


man at this time, the records were still kept in Dutch. 


ed 
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had been one of the sponsors at the baptism of Jacobina Elizabeth, 
a daughter of Paul and Barbara Heck. 

Tt was even before the birth of his oldest son that Embury offered his 
services as schoolmaster “in the New School House now building in Little 
Queen Street, next door to the Lutheran Minister’s.” But a careful search 
of the archives of the old Lutheran church so far has failed to disclose 
any reference to the building of the school at this particular time (we 
only knaw that a school was erected during Weygand’s pastorate — now 
the oldest parish school in the Missouri Synod); nor do we find any 
reference to Embury as a schoolmaster or to any compensation given to 
him for his work. It is quite possible, however, that he was dependent 
on the tuition paid by the children and that for that reason no entry of 
any compensation is found on the church records. 

The old Kercken-Boeck also contains the baptismal records of two 
more of the Heck children, Catherine Barbara, born September 2, 1763, 
and Maria, born June 13, 1765, and of another son of the Emburys, 


Samuel, born September 24 and baptized September 29, 1765. 


Whether the school in which Embury taught did not flourish or 
whether the Emburys and the Hecks afterwards felt drawn to the new 
German Lutheran church, which had been started in 1750 in opposition to 
the “ancient” Dutch Lutheran church, is hard to determine. At any rate, 
in 1766 we find the signatures of Philip Embury and Paul Heck on the 
subscription list for the new building of Christ Church, then being erected 
at the northeast corner of Frankfort and Williams streets, each in the 
sum of eight shillings. But before this church was dedicated (May 1, 
1767), Philip Embury, spurred on by Barbara Heck, had returned to his 
Wesleyan affiliations and had become the founder of “the First Methodist 
church in America.” 

So much, then, is certain that the two persons commonly acclaimed 
as the founders of Methodism in America, Philip Embury and Barbara 
Heck, were of German and Lutheran antecedents and were during those 
“six silent years” members in good standing in the Lutheran church of 
New York. Whether Embury was really the schoolmaster of the old Lu- 
theran Church, — he would be the first one of record, — remains to be 
confirmed by further researches. 


The Religious Situation in Missouri up to 1839. 
By Prog. R. W. HEINTZE. 


While in 1818 the language most commonly spoken in St. Louis still 
was French, two-thirds of its population being of French descent, the popu- 
lation of the entire settled part of the State was four-fifths American, and 
after 1821 English rapidly gained the ascendency also in St.Louis. The 
movement to the interior had been checked for a while by the War of 
1812, for the Indians were the allies of England. But by 1830 a large 
portion of the State was fairly settled. The movement took three direc- 
tions. First up the Missouri River; for the western part of Southeastern 


Missouri had natural batriers, the rough hills of Washington, Iron, and 
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Madison counties and the swamps of Bollinger and Stoddard counties. 
Besides, that strip was ill adapted to agricultural purposes. For that reason 
the central interior was fairly well populated before the region just beyond 
the second tier of counties west of the Mississippi and south of the Mis- 
souri began to be settled. The second movement followed the great river 
northward into Northeastern Missouri. The third, about 1830, was a flank 
movement from the Missouri southward and northward. . Whileeiesee 
ritory in 1816 had only four counties, the State, by 1830, had added twenty- 
four more, most of which were in the interior. The goxthiens part devel- 
oped very slowly, although the southeastern section had seen the first 
white settlement and Ste. Genevieve had been a prosperous village before 
St. Louis was founded. The population of the State almost everywhere 
included a goodly percentage of Negro slaves, as slavery was permitted by 
the Missouri Compromise (1820), and even in some of the eastern dis- 
tricts of the State, Indians were still quite numerous (Perry County, in 
1824, had about 3,000 Indians, Shawnees and Delawares) . 


The Baptists. 


In at least one southeastern county, St. Francois, settlement had been 
begun by Tennessee people who were accompanied by a Baptist preacher, 
Rev. Wm. Murphy, whose wife taught the first Sunday-school west of the 
Mississippi (1807?). In the early part of the century the southeastern 
section of the State did not show a great desire for religion. Under 
Spanish regime many Protestants had professed Roman Catholicism 
in order to get land grants. Catholic services had been held only occa- 
sionally, and the Sundays were given over to amusement. But a goodly 
number of the new emigrants from Kentucky, Virginia, and Southern 
Illinois came from Baptist churches in their native States and were resolved 
on continuing their church-life. They united with the Baptists who had 
come into Cape Girardeau County before 1800, who, however, had no 
houses of worship and were served only occasionally by pioneer preachers. 
After 1803, when Roman Catholic objection to Protestant services became 
powerless and the power of government had been vested in Congress, 
Protestants began to organize churches. In the southeastern part of the 
State, now Cape Girardeau County, the “Tywappity Baptist Church,” was 
organized, which, however, had but a brief existence. A few miles from 
the present town of Jackson, Cape Girardeau County, a reorganization 
was effected and public worship carried on in a house made of poplar logs. 
Although, later on, also this church became extinct, its members moving 
away, these members became the nuclei of other Baptist churches. Since 
1807, twelve miles from St. Louis, on the St. Charles Road, the “Fee Fee 
Creek Baptist Church” was organized. And the Triennial Convention, an 
organization of Baptists for foreign missions, sent Rev. J. M. Peck and 
Rev. J. E. Welch to Missouri, men of great moral and physical courage 
and strength. That was in 1817. In 1818 these two men organized the 
First Baptist Church of St. Louis, with 11 members. Their $6,000 church 
was the first Protestant building in the city. But in 1833 it was prac- 
tically extinct, for the building was lost by them to the city on the basis 
of the right of eminent domain; and “the law knew no church.” But 


—-=* 
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six of its members, together with six other Baptists, founded the Second 
Baptist Church of St.Louis. The village of St. Joseph among the Black 
Snake Hills had its Baptist church only since 1844, although mission-work 
under the auspices of the denomination was being done as early as the 
late thirties; for in 1834 the Missouri Baptist General Association had 
been founded. This is a voluntary convention of persons who represent 
such churches as choose to cooperate. This body planned a systematic 
delineation of domestic mission-work, aiding weak local associations and 
supplying destitute rural districts. At the time of which we speak none 
of the numerous educational institutions of the Baptist churches of Mis- 
souri existed, the earliest steps for the establishment of the Wm. Jewell 
College being taken only as late as 1843. The membership of the Bethel 
Association had been 230; that of the second, the Missouri Association, 
extending from Franklin County to St. Charles and westward to Cuivre 
Creek, 6 churches, numbered 142. A third association, embracing Cooper 
and Howard counties, had 5 churches and 161 members. (Journal of 
Religion, Vol.7, pp. 387—95.) By 1835 nine additional churches, with 
a membership of 2,500, had been built. 

From 1816 on the number of ministers was smaller than the number 
of churches. In 1836 there were 230 churches, 126 ministers, and 8,723 
members. But there was a custom highly conducive to church growth. 
When an individual church had become strong enough, it “did a little 
home mission work by aiding small groups of believers to associate them- 
selves . . . under the guiding . . . care of the established Church. These 


groups were called ‘arms of the Church’ . .. Sometimes the guiding 
Church sent ministerial aid to enliven the spirits of the ‘arms.’ The 
arms, frequently growing in membership, . . . formed themselves into reg- 


ular churches and on their part formed arms.” (l.c., p.392.) A factor 
which, in early years, was a great hindrance to general progress was the 
antimission belief: among a section of the Baptists along the frontier, 
which for a time was strong enough to captivate many Baptist ministers 
in the State and to cause them to object to missionaries from other Baptist 
sections coming to Missouri. Possibly they feared the better education of 
these men. The camp-meeting was used, and it was popular. 


The Methodists. 


In 1800 the nineteen circuit riders of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio 
rode on nine circuits and served a membership of 2,800, white and colored. 
In the summer of 1801 the Great Revival reached its climax in Kentucky, 
and the greatest profit therefrom accrued to the Methodist Conference, so 
that by 1805 the 2,800 mentioned above had increased to 12,000 com- 
municants. The Western Conference (near Knoxville, Tenn.), composed 
of 41 preachers, who covered thirty-one circuits in West Virginia, South- 
western Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, and Ohio, in 1806 decided 
to include Missouri in its field of action, as there were Methodists living 
in Missouri. John Travis formed societies north and south of the Mis- 
souri River, e. g., at O'Fallon, St. Charles Co., where worship was held in 
a double log building, and at Coldwater, St. Louis Co., in an eight-cornered 
log church, which belonged to the Baptists. The next year two additional 
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preachers were sent to work along the Meramec. The following year 
witnessed a large camp-meeting in St. Charles County. By 1816 the de- 
nomination’s hold was considered strong enough to form the Missouri 
Conference, which, however, included Illinois and Indiana. Three years 
later the McKendree Chapel was dedicated in Cape Girardeau, and the 
Conference met there, which, of course, impressed the neighborhood. 
St. Louis does not appear in the minutes until 1820, when Methodist wor- 
ship was conducted in the rented court-house, on Third Street, near Clark. 
The minister, Rev. Walker, lived in a log cabin, and part of his mission- 
work consisted in teaching school. A church was organized in 1821, and 
Christ Church, which had no rector at the time, lent the Methodists its 
pews. The Methodist church, at the time of its dedication the following 
year, was the meeting-place of the Conference, which now numbered 
50 preachers. Work was done, from St. Louis, in Missouri, and in Illinois 
as far north as Chicago. When the new church was built at the corner 
of Fourth and Washington streets (1830), it was considered “too far out 
of town.” But it stayed there, and the parsonage cow was sent out to 
Seventh and Locust streets to pasture. In October, 1839, the first century 
of Methodism was celebrated by the building of a second church, the Cen- 
tenary Church. There also was a congregation of Negro Methodists by 
this time. In the western part of the State the Methodists were the first 
Protestants, church-work being begun at Westport, in 1836, by J. Porter, 
of Nashville, Tenn. ; 

The itinerant ministry, the practise of changing ministers at least 
every two years, “brought the church to the people.” It had to be con- 
stantly active, energetic, and zealous. Married men were not encouraged 
to ride circuit, but were rather given fixed charges. By this system, though 
the circuits were as long as five hundred miles, requiring from three to six 


weeks to travel, every church had a minister. There was also the “lay 


ministry,” composed of men who followed lay vocations during the week 
and occasionally, particularly on Sunday, preached and conducted classes 
near their places of residence. These men, some of them former itinerants, 
but no longer able to ride, were pioneers of the Church. 


The Episcopalians. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church of the State had its first organization 
at St. Louis, in 1819, when Christ Church was founded by Rev. J. Ward, of 
Lexington, Ky. For more than 170 years the Church of England in the 
United States territory had not seen a bishop, which fact had “shriveled 
her muscles, starved her nourishment, disfigured her with excrescences, and 
weakened her with internal disorders.” (Bishop Tuttle of Missouri.) 
When the Missouri. Territory became American, there were only six Prot- 
estant Episcopal bishops in the entire nation, and it was only in 1835 that 
a missionary bishop was furnished to push missionary work on the western 
borders. Furthermore, larger numbers, during the Revolutionary War, had 
remained loyal to King George and closed their churches rather than 
.. ceased praying for the British government, as had implicitly been demanded 


of them by the Declaration of Independence. So the Church had a dam- 


aged name. 
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Christ Church, at the first celebration of Communion, had 6 com- 
municants, only one of whom partook of it at this occasion. After one 
and a half years, Ward left, and only in 1825 was regular worship resumed, 
in a Methodist and in a Baptist building. Their own building they erected 
in 1829 at the corner of Third and Chestnut streets, at a cost of $7,000 
(10% interest on the mortgage). By 1831 the communicants numbered 30. 
In a call extended to,a Virginia rector in 1832 the statement is made that 
the city had a population of 6,000 and was “undoubtedly destined to be 
the largest city in the West.” The population was exaggerated. But in 
those thirties a great missionary enthusiasm came over the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States. The general convention of 1835, in 
Philadelphia, established a vigorous mission-society and chose Rev. Jackson 
Kemper to be missionary bishop for Missouri and Indiana. The bishop 
was active enough, but he was not very successful in Missouri. His see 
was Christ Church; his diocese to the west was a blank. (Kansas City’s 
Episcopalians first organized in 1857, and all the churches in the western 
part date their origin after 1850, with the exception of Boonville, 1840; 
Fayette, 1847; Lexington, 1845.) Sufficient money came from the East 
to found an educational institute under the auspices of the Episcopalian 
Church, called Kemper College. It was “four miles from the southwestern 
boundary of St. Louis,” near the present asylum for the insane on Arsenal 
Street. Its medical department is the nucleus of the present Missouri 
Medical College. Lack of local support forced the school to close in 1845. 
Between 1838 and 1840 plans were discussed to form a second church 
organization, which discussions led to the founding of St. Paul’s Church, 
at the corner of Fifth and Wash streets, and the “Episcopalians in the 
south of the city” wanted a preaching-place, which was granted them by 
Christ Church, over an engine-house on Second and Spruce streets, the 
beginning of St. John’s. In the forties the northwestern part of the city 
was so eager to have a church-building that a lot on the “Chambers tract” 
was offered as a gift to whatever denomination would build on it. The 
offer was accepted by Episcopalians, who built Grace Church, at the corner 
of Eleventh and Warren streets. Though these churches have taken us 
to 1841 and 1844, it must be stated that they are the effects of plans 
made: already before 1839. When the Saxon immigrants arrived at 
St. Louis, the old Christ Church was abandoned, as a new edifice had been 
erected two blocks west at a cost of $75,000 (planned to cost only $40,000) . 
Christ Church took a very friendly attitude to the “Saxons,” allowing 
them to worship in its house of worship. The members of the vestry were 

oo of the most prominent citizens of St. Louis. j 


H _ The Presbyterians. 


The Mission Society of Massachusetts and Connecticut had sent Rev. 
S. T. Mills to Fort Massac, Ill. Together with Rev. Daniel Smith he made 
a trip to St. Louis, in 1812, and held the first Presbyterian service there. 
Methodist circuit riders had visited there in 1806, but the Stephen Hemp- 
stead family, which had come from New London, Conn., and was living 
on Bellefontaine farm, was Congregational. They and other families 
wanted a “regular church” and preferred a clergyman of the Congrega- 
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tional or of the Presbyterian faith, at any rate, a clergyman “of regular 
order.” The Eastern churches had heard about the religious destitution of 
St. Louis and had made a special grant of Bibles and tracts, in English 
and in French. Rev. Mills was encouraged by the conversation with the 
Hempsteads. He had been informed that there were at least a thousand 
families in the territory that were Presbyterians or of Presbyterian descent. 
But they were widely scattered. So, then, preachers. were sent from the 
East or from other western sections by order of the churches in the East. 
In 1815 the Cumberland Presbyterian Church had four or five preachers, 
who went from place to place and organized several small congregations. 
In the same year Rev. S. Giddings left Connecticut on horseback in 
December, reaching St.Louis in April, 1816. Although at first he was 
suspected of being a member of the Hartford Convention, he soon was 
most highly esteemed in the city. One of his foremost supporters was 
Thomas H. Benton. In December the Presbytery of Missouri was formed, 
embracing Illinois and everything west of the Mississippi. Among the 
settlers from Virginia and Kentucky the most influential families were 
Presbyterian with firmness and conviction. The clergy who served them 
was considered extraordinarily fine. (The same firmness and conviction 
helped tear the body asunder during the Civil War.) At first the Pres- 
bytery of Missouri was under the jurisdiction of the Synod of Illinois. 
But in 1832 it formed the Missouri Synod, with three presbyteries, 18 min- 
isters, and 25 churches in the State. A church-building was finished in 
St. Louis in 1825, for which the city had raised $3,000, while a larger 
amount had been sent from the East. The services were “attended by 
the first characters in the place,” as Mr. Hempstead wrote. In 1830 
Mrs. Sibly founded Lindenwood Female College on 29 acres donated by 
her husband near St. Charles, which was placed under the control of the 
St. Louis Presbytery, the first higher school for girls in Missouri. 


The Evangelical Church. 


The Basel Missionary Society, “strictly unsectarian,’ had sent to 
America ministers who were to “preach the Gospel to the Germans of this 
country.” Asa matter of course they could not have had any other prospec- 
tive audiences. German immigration into the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi can hardly be imagined while those lands were under Spanish and 
French control. It began to dribble in after 1804, as is indicated by the 
names on the land records and tax lists. But even between 1820 and 
1830 the larger number of Germans were held by the East. However, the 
revolutionary movements of France and Poland, in 1830, had infected 
German states, and so a new impetus was given to German immigration 
into this country. And now large numbers of these immigrants found 
their way west of the Mississippi; and others followed them, attracted by 
glowing descriptions of Missouri sent out, or taken over, by some. Many 
of these immigrants were graduates of German Gymnasien and were 
stared at, or made fun of, because of their knowledge of Latin (“Latin 
farmers”). But these intellectual, non-Catholic families in city and 
country felt no religious need, for they agreed with Schiller’s “Which of 
the religions do I confess? None. Why not? For religion’s sake.” The 


pas 
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religious Germans, of lower social rank, could not be reached by Protes- 
tant ministers who spoke only English. So, then, the two men, Rev. G. W. 
Wall and Rev. Jos. Rieger, who came to Missouri in 1836, sent by the 
Basler Missionsgesellschaft, had a great task before them. Theologically, 
they occupied the position of the Prussian state church, which means 
a recognition of what is common both to the Lutheran and the Reformed 
confessions, permitting both the Catechism of Luther and the Heidelberg 
Catechism. Wall remained in St.Louis, while Rieger traveled about in 
Southern Illinois and Missouri. Wall had to suffer the most unpardon- 
able affronts by the German intelligentsia. Nevertheless, by 1840 there 
were eight mission-workers in St. Louis and vicinity, six of whom formed 
the German Evangelical Church Association of the West. St. Mark’s and 
St. Peter’s churches in St. Louis were organized in 1843. 


The Congregationalists. 


Although the Hempsteads of St. Louis and other Congregationalists _ 
had joined Gidding’s Presbyterian church, and although the Rev.S. J. 
Mills, sent by the Congregational Home Mission Society of Connecticut, 
had not succeeded in founding a Congregational church on the Mississippi, 
that society continued being liberal with means and zealous efforts to 
“sive the Gospel to the new West.” But up to the Civil War they had 
gained a foothold only in St. Louis. (In 1847 the third Presbyterian Church 
had engaged a Congregational preacher, Rev. T. M. Post, for four years. 
In order to keep the popular preacher, the church turned Congregational. 
But that is beyond our line of demarcation.) 


The Jews. 


For the sake of completeness it should be mentioned that, while 
Missouri was under Spanish rule, no Jews were permitted in the territory, 
people of this race came to St. Louis after its cession to the United States. 
But it was not until 1838 that they were permitted to hold public worship. 
They had rented a room over a grocery on the corner of Second and 
Spruce streets. 


The Beginnings of the German Lutheran Churches 
in Minnesota. 


By EstHer ABBETMEYER-SELKE. 


Taxed to the limit of its resources in supplying as best it could the 
spiritual needs of the thousands of immigrant Lutherans who during the 
great westward movement of the earlier decades of the past century were 
spreading over the Middle West in search of new homes, the Lutheran 
Church was a little late in following up the tide of immigration into 
Minnesota in the middle fifties and even then, for lack of men and means, 
was unable to conduct its missionary operations in the new territory on 
a scale even approximately commensurate with the necessities and op- 
portunities of the field. 

Germans formed a large percentage of the early settlers in Minnesota. 
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In 1850, when all there officially was of Minnesota lay east of the Mis- 
sissippi, there were only seventy-five Germans (counting heads of families 
and unmarried adults) in the territory out of a population of 6,077 — 
50 in Washington County, 21 in Ramsey County, and 4 in Wabasha 
County.) But soon many more were to come. In 1851, by the treaties 
of Travers des Sioux and Pilot Knob, the “Suland”—a vast tract of 
fertile land extending from the wood-fringed. Mississippi bluffs and the 
rolling country adjoining them across the wide areas of oak and hickory 
and elm in the primeval Big Woods above and below the Minnesota to 
the western prairies — was ceded by the Sioux Indians.2) So great was 
the land hunger of the whites that even before the Indians had all moved 
to their reservation on the upper Minnesota River and before the new 
lands were surveyed and offered for sale, adventurous spirits crowded in 
as squatters, trusting the Government would later adjust their claims.*) 
In the spring of 1855 an unprecedented flood of immigration poured into 
Minnesota, and the rush continued in 1856 and 1857, the agricultural im- 
migrants going either a few miles inland from the Mississippi landings 
or up the Minnesota to settle in the Big Woods. By 1857 the population 
had leaped from 6,077 to 150,037.4) Speculation, the financial panic of 
1857, the crop failure of 1858, the Civil War, and the Sioux uprising of 
1862 slowed up, but did not stop, the steady stream of newcomers, many 
of whom were Germans.®) In 1860, according to the U.S. Census of that 
year, there were 18,400 of them, outnumbering every other immigrant 
nationality. A survey of the census of 1860 (excepting the missing 
schedules: Cottonwood and Meeker altogether; Hennepin, mostly; 
Wabasha, partly; Winona, about half) shows strong concentrations of 
Germans in Ramsey, Carver, and Stearns counties; rather strong in Scott, 
Sibley, Brown, Le Sueur, Nicollet, Wabasha, and Washington counties; 
fairly strong in Goodhue, Dakota, Houston, Blue Earth, Wright, Rice, 


Hennepin, and Winona counties; and a more or less thin sprinkling of - 


Germans in the remaining counties, with none at all in Aitkins, Becker, 
Buchanan, Itasca, Kandiyohi, Martin, Murray, Pembina, Pierce, Pipestone, 


1) Census of 1850. 


2) Folwell, W. W.. A History of Minnesota (3 vols.; St. Paul, 
1921—1926), pp. 266—304. McClung, J. W., Minnesota as It Is in 1870 
(St. Paul. 1870), p. 13. Upham in Lucius F. Hubbard’s and Return L 
Holcombe’s Minnesota in Three Centuries (4 vols.; Mankato, Minn., 1908), 
I, pp. 69. 70. 

3) Folwell, History of Minnesota, I. pp. 354—356. It was as squat- 
ters that Hans Mattson and his friends settled in Goodhue County in 1853. 
Hans Mattson, The Story of an Emigrant (St. Paul, 1908). p. 47. and C. H. 
Sprengeler and Heinrich Stoeckemann at Hamburg, Carver County, March. 
1854, Geschichte der Emanuelsgemeinde zu Hamburg (St. Paul, 1917). 
p. 7, five months before the preemption of unsurveyed lands was legalized. 

4) Folwell, History of Minnesota, I. pp. 359. 360. 379: Il. p. 344; 
Ill. p. 62. The census of 1857 has not been available for this study. 

5) Folwell, History of Minnesota, 1, pp. 362364, Il, p. 64; pp. 
243 ff. 265 ff. M. J. Colburn, Minnesota as a Home for Immigrants, Being 

“the First and Second Prize Essays Awarded (St. Paul, 1866), p. 9. Wabasha 
County Herald, May 21 and 29, 1859, from Minnesotian. 
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Rock, and Toombs counties. The survey also showed the large prepon- 
derance of Prussians over all others of German extraction. Bavarians come 
next, followed closely by Hanoverians and then by Badensians, Swiss, 
Wurttembergers, Hessians, Luxemburgers, and Saxons. The Homestead 
Laws of 1862,") the retirement of the Sioux to Dakota, an active “publicity 
campaign” on the part of the State, again led to increased immigration from 
1863 to 1870, although to no great increase in the area of settlement.’) 
The federal census of 1870 showed a total population of 439,706, of whom 
160,697 were of foreign birth, 48,457 of these being Germans.5) Irish 
and Germans predominated in Dakota, Ramsey, Scott, Le Sueur, Goodhue, 
Hennepin, Wabasha, Wright, Waseca, Rice, Winona, and Houston 
counties; and Germans in Carver, Brown, Blue Earth, and Nicollet 
counties.”) Immigration, now aided by the railroad, was heavy in the 
seventies. In 1875 there were 67,030 Germans or Austrians in the State 
out of a total population of 597,407. The population, still mainly located 
between and along the Mississippi and Minnesota rivers, was filling up 
the counties south of Faribault and Mankato, scattering thinly through the 
southwestern counties, moving along the northern bank of the upper 
Minnesota River, and reaching out northwestward along, and north of, the 
St. Paul and Pacific Railroad to Ottertail and beyond. After the money 
panic of 1873 and the grasshopper scourge of 1873 to 1877 a bounteous 
harvest in 1877 again made immigration heavy in 1878.!°) In 1880 there 
were 66,592 Germans in Minnesota,!!) and the decade that succeeded 
brought an especially strong German Protestant immigration. It is ap- 
parent that from the beginning the rapidly growing German element in 
Minnesota constituted an. urgent challenge to the missionary zeal of the 
churches. 
Survey of the Lutheran Churches. 


Which were the Lutheran churches concerned? 
There was, to begin with, the old General Synod, organized in 1820, 


which was largely unionistic and revivalistic.%) In the later thirties a num- 


ber of German theologians came to America who placed great emphasis 
on the Lutheran Confessions, among them F. Wyneken, for a time con- 
nected with the General Synod, whose appeals aroused Pastor Loehe, of 


6) Minnesota as a Home for Immigrants, p. 37. 

7) Folwell, Ul. c., I, pp. 331. 344; Il, pp. 1. 3. 19.59 f. Muinnesota 
as a Home for Immigrants, p. 39. 

8) Folwell, f.c., Ill, p. 59. 

9) Minnesota as It Is in 1870, p. 24. 

10) Folwell, /. c., Il, pp. 52—55. 72.73; map facing p. 74; 93 to 
111. 126.141. Minnesota in Three Centuries, IV, pp. 107—116. Der 
Lutheraner (St. Louis, Mo., 1856—1881), biweekly organ of the Missouri 
Synod. 

11) Folwell, I. c., Ill, pp. 139 f. 

12) A. R. Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History (Phila- 
delphia, 1923), pp. 31—178. - J. L. Neve, Kurzgefasste Geschichte der 
Lutherischen Kirche Amerikas (Burlington, Iowa, 1904), pp. 26—67. 
A. L. Graebner, Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika (St. Louis, 
Mo,, 1892), I. Teil, p. 713. 
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Neuendettelsau, in Germany, to provide preachers with strictly Lutheran 
training for the scattered German Lutheran flocks in America.!°) Op- 
position to the Prussian union (Lutheran and Reformed) produced in 
1839 two immigrant movements, one led by J. A. A. Grabau, settling at or 
near Buffalo, N. Y., New York, and Milwaukee, Wis., the other (Saxon) 
led originally by one Stephan, but later by C.F. W. Walther, with settle- 
ments in Missouri (whence the later name of “Missourians”).!) Grabau 
and his friends (Krause, Kindermann, von Rohr) organized the Buffalo 
Synod in 1845.15) Wyneken, Walther, and the Loeheans united in the 
formation of the Missouri Synod in 1847,!°) a number of the Loeheans 
withdrawing in 1854 to establish the Synod of Iowa (conservative, but 
tolerating differences of opinion on various questions).!’) Exalted views 
held by the Buffalo Synod on the power of the ministerial office prevented 
a union of Buffalo and Missouri. The influence of the conservative Lu- 
therans produced a confessional reaction in the General Synod, an animated 
controversy being carried on in that synod for years between the con- 
servative wing (Charles Porterfield Krauth, W.H. Passavant, and others) 
and the “new measures” men, who stressed “American Lutheranism” and 
“vital religion” and declaimed against the “exclusiveness” and “intolerance” _ 
of the Missourians.!8) Owing to the publication by their opponents, in 
1855, of the “Definite Synodical Platform,” which advocated revision of 
the Augsburg Confession, the conservatives gained adherents and in 
1866—67 organized a new union of synods, the General Council.'*) 
(General Synod and General Council reunited as the United Lutheran 
Church in 1917.) The little Synod of Wisconsin, organized in 1849, 
joined the General Synod and helped to organize the General Council, 
but withdrew in 1868.29) The Joint Synod of Ohio, organized in 1818, 
though originally not greatly different from the General Synod, which it 


13) Neve, l.c., pp. 107 ff. Ebenezer: Reviews of the Work of the 
Missouri Synod during Three Quarters of a Century. Edited by W. H. T. 
Dau. (St. Louis, 1922), pp.52f.78f. Encyclopedia Americana, “Lu- 
theran Church in America.” 

14) Neve, 1. c., pp. 102—107; Lutheraner, August 25, 1857 
(Walther’s story), pp. 1. 2. . 

15) Neve, Ul. c., pp. 112—114. 154 f.; Wentz, l.c., pp. 156 ff. 

16) Wentz, l.c., pp. 151—165; Neve, l.c., pp. 11 f. G. J. Fritschel, 
Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, (Guetersloh, 1896), pp. 
255 ff. 

17) Neve, l.c., pp. 115 ff. 146—154; Ebenezer, pp. 41 ff. 140 ff.; 
Wentz, I. c., pp. 157 ff. Johannes\Deindoerfer, Geschichte der Evangelisch- 
Lutherischen Synode von Iowa und andern Staaten (Chicago, 1897), passim. 

18) Neve, l.c., pp. 56 ff. 67 ff. Fritschel, I. c., I, pp. 50 ff. GH. 
‘Gerberding, Life and Letters of W. A. Passavant, D.D. Greenville, Pa., 
1906), pp. 78 ff. 

19) H.E. Jacobs, A History of the Ev, Lutheran Church in the United 
States (New York, 1900), pp. 424—428. Neve, l.c., pp. 71—101. 
Wentz, I. c., pp. 187 ff. 293 f. 320. Proceedings of the Conventions of the 
General Council, 1866—1870 (Pittsburgh). 

20) Neve, I. c., pp. 132 ff. J. Ph. Koehler, Geschichte der Allgemeinen 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von Wisconsin und andern Staaten (Mil- 
waukee, Wis., 1925), 1. Band. 
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never joined, grew in time more and more conservative.”!) In 1872 the 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and Minnesota synods joined with the Missourians and 
the Norwegians to form the Synodical Conference, from which Ohio with- 
drew in 1881 as a result of the controversy over the doctrine of Election.”) 


The First-Comers. 


In 1855, during the first rush of immigration after the opening of 
the “Suland,” three Lutheran preachers, later connected with German 
synods, came to Minnesota, namely, William Thomson, F. W. Wier, and 
Matthew Mallinson, to be followed in 1856 by two more, Albrecht Brandt 
and L. F. E. Krause. All five, it would appear, were more or less free- 
lances. 

William Thomson, first a carpenter in New York, then for ten of his 
forty-three years a member, in Ohio and Pennsylvania pastorates, of the 
East Ohio Synod (General Synod), arrived at Hastings by steamboat with 
his family and part of ‘his flock at midnight, April 17, 1855. His first 
official duty in Minnesota was to bury two woman members of his party, . 
one having died the night of their arrival in the store of Mr. Baily, who, 
after the hotel-keeper had refused to give them shelter, had taken them 
in out of the rain. Mr. Thomson first settled near Cannon City in Rice 
County, but early in May, 1856, exchanging his preemption rights for an 
ox-team, a farm wagon, a cow anda calf, and seventy-five dollars in cash, 
moved with this outfit to Prairieville, near Owatonna, where he farmed 
successfully.) Subsidized to the extent of $100 the first year by the 
Home Missionary Society of the General Synod, he organized the first 
English Lutheran congregation in the State in the house of Hon. J.C. Ide 
at East Prairieville in June, 1855; and through the courtesy of Colonel 
Ide, who was a visitor to the territorial legislature in 1855, he had his 
credentials filed in the office of a Mr. Noah at Mendota, the entry ap- 
peating on page one of “Credentials.” “Piously inclined,” but averse to 
“symbolism and formalism”*!) and an ardent representative of the “Amer- 
ican Lutheranism” wing of the General Synod, he had “no difficulty in 
fraternizing with all orthodox denominations.” He preached frequently 
for rion-Lutheran groups in Dodge, Olmsted, Fillmore, and Rice counties 
and was especially in demand for funeral sermons.) (The only permanent 
result of his preaching was, it seems, a small English church at Eyota.) 


21) C. Spielmann, Abriss der Geschichte dec Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Synode von Ohio und andern Staaten (Columbus, O., 1880). P. A. Peter 
and Wm. Schmidt, Geschichte der Allgemeinen Evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Synode von Ohio und andern Staaten (Columbus, O., 1900). Wentz, 1. c., 
pp- 99 ff. and passim. 

22) Neve, l.c., pp. 102 f. Wentz, I. c., pp. 259 ff. 

23) Census of 1860. 

24) Letter of Heyer to Norelius, April 21, 1858. (Copies of sixteen 
letters from W. A. Passavant, Wm. Thomson, and C.F. Heyer to Rev. E. 
Norelius, of Red Wing, 1857-1859, were kindly placed at my disposal by 
Dr. George Stephenson of the University of Minnesota.) Also letter of 
Thomson to Norelius, May 5, 1858. ; 

25) ‘Reminiscences and Biography,’’ by Rev. Wm. Thomson in His- 
tory of Steele County (Chicago, Union Publishing Co., 1887), pp. 143 
to 148. 
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F. W. Wier came from New York and arrived in St. Paul the middle 
of July, 1855. As Thomson was the first Lutheran preacher in Minnesota 
to officiate in English exclusively, Wier was the first German Lutheran 
pastor in the State. He had served in Indiana amid great privations and 
had drifted to New York, where, originally unionistic, he had become 
a member of the conservative Buffalo Synod. A man with crotchets (such 
as teaching that abstention from eating of blood was divinely commanded), 
he had become involved in trouble with his congregation. His manage- 
ment of a colonization project had queered him with the synodical author- 
ities, Grabau and von Rohr.?*) Then he turned his eyes toward the West 
and with his large family reached St. Paul at a time when nowcomers were 
encamping on the streets for lack of hotel accommodations. Wier con- 
ducted his first service in St.Paul in the English Episcopal church on 
July 22, and on July 25 a congregation was organized. Services were held 
in the court-house and later in a schoolhouse on what was then Fort Street. 
The congregation was incorporated September 14, 1855, as the Deutsche 
Evangelisch-Lutherische Dreifaltigkeitsgemeinde U. A. C. von St. Paul, 
Minnesota and is the oldest German Lutheran church in the State, now 
located on Wabasha and Tilton streets. In August or September, Wier 
organized St. John’s Church at Baytown, on the St. Paul-Stillwater road, 
between Lake Elmo and Stillwater.2”) By August, 1856, when Rev. 
Ferdinand Sievers28) visited St. Paul, Wier, unable to make both ends meet 
in St. Paul, had purchased a farm of 160 acres near Inver Grove and was 
also conducting services there, the people being chiefly Bavarians, who had 
moved up there from Indiana. Ramsey, Washington, and Dakota counties 
thus count Wier as their pioneer Lutheran preacher. 

Matthew Mallinson filed for land in Mount Vernon Township, 
Winona Co., on October 20, 1855.29) We have information that “religious 
services were held as early as 1856 by Elder Mallinson” at Minneiska, 
Wabasha Co.,2°) which adjoined Mount Vernon. Mallinson, who, accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, was born in England and seems to have had 
Methodistic connections or leanings, had come from near the lead-mining 
country of Ancram, Columbia Co., New York,®!) and was fifty-five yeats 
of age when he came to Minnesota. When he had become a member of 
the Minnesota Synod, he regularly preached the English sermons at the 
synodical conventions and once, during the Civil War, he drew up with 
Thomson a petition for peace.*) 


26) Letter of February 12, 1927, from Rev. E. Denef, historian of the 
Buffalo Synod. ‘ 

27) Geschichte det Minnesota-Synode und ihrer einzelnen Gemeinden 
(St. Louis, Mo., 1910), pp. 59. 60. 221—223. Kirchenbuch der Deutsch- 
Evangelisch-Lutherischen St. Paulusgemeinde in Washington Co., Minn. 
(Wier’s old church book). 

28) Lutheraner, February 24, 1857, pp. 109—111. 

29) History of Winona County. Compiled by F. Curtiss-Wedge 
(Chicago, Ill., 1913, 2 vols.), Ul, p. 553. 

30) History of Wabasha County (Chicago, 1884), p. 933, 
* 31) Der Lutherische Kalender, 1855—1869 (Allentown, Pa.), von 
Pastor S. K. Brobst. 

32) Verhandlungen der Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Synode von 
_Minnesota und andern Staaten, 1864, p. 7. 
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Albrecht Brandt, who, according to the census of 1860, seems to have 
been only a year younger than Mallinson, came to Town Hart, Winona 
Co., in 1856, with a large family, a small group of settlers, and “a large 
herd of cattle.”3*) He had been a licensed preacher in Indiana and 
Illinois, where he had been a member of the short-lived Indianapolis 
Synod.) He seems to have served as a lay preacher for a time in Town 
Hart, but eye trouble was one of the reasons that led him to resign.*) 


A man of a different stamp—not taking to farming either as his 
main occupation or as a side-line —was L.F.E.Krause, who landed in 
Winona in the spring of 1856. He had been not only one of the founders 
of the Buffalo Synod in 1845, but in a sense was its father. It was he 
who had influenced Grabau to take up the fight against the Prussian 
union, and, like Grabau, he had been one of the émigrés of 1839.35) A man 
of keen mind, though of a sensitive, morose temperament, owing, it is 
said, to physical ailments such as eye trouble, he had an unfortunate 
career of singular inconsistencies. After various maneuvers he had ac- 
cepted a call to Freistadt and Milwaukee, Wis., in 1841.97) It was he who 
at Freistadt, on October 18, 1843, examined and ordained Rev. Claus 
Lauritz Clausen, the first Norwegian Lutheran minister in the first Nor- 
wegian settlement in Wisconsin (Racine and Muskeego counties).**) It 
-was in Krause’s charge, too, that in the summer of 1845 the Synod of 
Buffalo was organized by Grabau, Krause, Kindermann, and von Rohr.3°) 
His ready use of excommunication had led to a division of his charge and 
the entry of the “Missourians” into the Wisconsin field.*°) A change to 
Martinsville, N.Y., trouble with his flock there, and with Grabau, ex- 
communication by the Buffalo Synod, attempted affiliation with the Mis- 
souri Synod, return to the Prussian union, return to America, and release 
from Buffalo excommunication,*°) — these constitute his history to 1856, 
when he organized St. Martin’s Church in Winona.) He left after a year 
to join, for a time, the Illinois Synod and then returned to Winona from 
1861 to 1864, then to go farther east and join the Ohio Synod and finally 
to move to Australia and die as the pastor of a union church. 


33) History of Winona and Olmsted Counties (Chicago, 1883), 
-p. 607. 

34) Letter of Rev. Otto C. Schultz, pastor of Town Hart (Rushford, 
Minn.), March 2, 1927. EE. Norelius, De Svenska Luterska Fersamlingarnas 
(Rock Island, Ill., 1890), pp. 840—848. 

35) Lutheraner, April 30, 1862, p. 150. 

36) Letter of Rev. E. Denef, February 12, 1927. 

37) Walthers Briefe (2 vols., St. Louis, Mo., 1915—16), I, pp. 
104. 108 f. 

38) J. A. Bergh, Den Nors Luterske Kirke i Amerika (Minneapolis, 
Minn., 1914), pp. 16.17. Gerberding, Life and Letters of W. A. Passa- 
vant, p. 204. 

39) Lutheraner, ‘‘Beilage zu Nr. 10, Jahrgang 9,” January 4, 1853; 
December 7, 1853. 

40) 1856—1906: Fuenfzigjaehriges Jubilaeum der St. Martinsge- 
“meinde zu Winona (Milwaukee, Wis., 1906), p. 7. 


(To be concluded. ) 
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The Icelandic Lutherans in America. 
By Pror. P. E. KRETZMANN, PH. D., D. D. 


C. The Present Status of Icelandic Lutheranism in America.* 


By the year 1880 the chief Icelandic settlements in America had sur- 
vived the early and worst hardships of pioneer days and may be said to 
have become established. This was due, in no small measure, to the work 
of a consecrated and able man, the Rev. Jon Bjarnason. Coming to 
America in 1873, he was, for two years, professor in Luther College at 
Decorah, Iowa, and then editor of a Norwegian newspaper in Minneapolis. 
But in 1877 he followed the call of his fellow-countrymen in the colony 
of New Iceland. A few years later he returned to Iceland, but once 
more heeded the call of his brethren in America when he came to Winnipeg, 
in 1884. From this time on Winnipeg became the administrative center 
of Icelandic Lutheranism in America. 

In 1885 the Icelandic Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North America 
was founded at a meeting held in Winnipeg, Man. There were only 
two pastors in the organization, Jon Bjarnason and H. B. Thorgrimson, 
and twelve congregations. Bjarnason became the head of the Icelandic 
Synod, holding this position till 1908, and had other important offices in 


the church-body which he loved till his death, June 3, 1914. At the same 
time he remained pastor of the First Lutheran Church in Winnipeg, 


although he also did extensive home mission work throughout the scat- 
tered settlements of Icelanders of the Canadian Northwest. He was con- 
ceded to be one of the greatest leaders of the Icelandic people in America, 
an eminent scholar, an indefatigable worker, a brilliant author with 


a powerful Icelandic style, in the manner of the classical writers of ancient 


Iceland, and a man of pronounced spirituality. 


The congregation which Bjarnason served with such marked success 


was founded in 1878 and celebrated its fiftieth anniversary on November 4, 


1928. The following extract from a sermon preached on that occasion will. 


be of interest: — 

“When a comparatively small group of immigrants organized this 
church, there was nothing of outward splendor. The kingdom of God cometh 
not with observation. But those men and women had a vision of Christ 
in their hearts. They had come to the Living Stone, and they also, as living 
stones, were built up a spiritual house. The outward growth of the or- 
ganization has proceeded, as there is ample evidence, but the all-important 
element in the life of the Church is to be found in those features which are 
essentially neither outward nor visible, but inward and invisible. . . - From 
your vantage-point at the close of “fifty years of important history you have 
much to look back on what you prize and revere. You honor the sacrificial 
spirit of those who here labored nobly in the vineyard and have finished their 
course, especially the sainted Dr. Jon Bjarnason and his devoted helpmeet, who 
served among you for thirty of the fifty years of your history — shining lights 
on any celestial firmament for outstanding ability and consecration. You are 
mindful also of important contributions by those who are still carrying on, 


and especially of the rich grace of God revealed in innumerable ways in your 


past history.” 


* For bibliography see first article of this series. Mr. J. Sveinsson, 


stud. theol., kindly furnished material of various kinds. 
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f While Bjarnason was gathering the scattered Icelandic immigrants 
-on the Canadian side of the international boundary-line, Thorgrimson, as 
we have seen, labored on the American side, as the successor of Pall 
_ Thorlaksson, who died in 1882. Shortly after the synod had been 
established, he left the Icelandic field to take up work in the Norwegian 
Synod, but in 1902 he once more came back to his former charge at 
Mountain, N.Dak., serving for several additional years. During the 
intervening years and since, the North Dakota settlement became the 
mother colony of five other Icelandic communities in the United States 
and Canada. 

The movement of many Icelandic settlers was westward, also from 
the older colonies. Thorstina Jackson remarks: “At first’ every home- 
§ stead was occupied, but as time went on, the farmers wanted more 
4 land, and those who were able 
S| ~—s bought out their neighbors, who, 
in turn, migrated to other dis- 
tricts.” Wot only have the western 
provinces of Canada received many 
further Icelandic settlers, but settle- 
ments have sprung up on the 
American side in the West, espe- 
cially in the State of Washington. 
Thus Seattle, Bellingham, Matri- 
etta, Blaine, Point Roberts, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, and other 
cities and towns have groups of 
settlers of Icelandic extraction, 
most of whom came to the Pacific 
coast since 1900 and 1905. The 
eastern colonies have passed the 
half-century mark, and since there 
has been no recent immigration of 
any consequence from Iceland, the 
second, third, and fourth genera- 

First (Icelandic) Lutheran Church tions of Icelanders have become 
in Winnipeg. Americanized in either the United 
States or in Canada. 

In addition to the pastors who were prominent in the early history of 
Icelandic Lutheranism in America a few other names deserve mention. The 
Rey. F. J. Bergmann was ordained to the ministry in 1886, and his main 
work was done in North Dakota. He became a distinguished writer, 
particularly in his sketches of pioneer life of Icelandic settlers; for his 

aceful style and graphic descriptions immediately captivate the reader. 
the Rev. N. S. Thorlaksson, like Bergmann, received his training in 
America, at Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, and at Christiania (Oslo), 
Norway. Ordained in 1887, he worked faithfully under difficult condi- 

. The Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson is a versatile writer, whose contact 
with the home country has done much to keep the Icelanders of America 
acquainted with conditions in Iceland. Some of the early pastors of the 
“Icelandic Synod came over from Iceland, but since 1890 the great majority 
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have received their ministerial training. 
in the colleges and seminaries of Amer- 
ica, chiefly at the Chicago Evangelical 
Lutheran Seminary, now located at 
Maywood, Iil. 

Although the Icelandic Synod is 
small in numbers, with some sixty con- 
gregations scattered over a wide area 
and with a membership of about 6,000, 
served by 18 pastors, it has not been 
lax in its educational endeavors. In 
keeping with the traditions brought 
over from the old country, the Ice- 
landic immigrants have insisted upon 
giving their children as thorough a 

Jon Bjarnason. training as possible. This was possible 
chiefly through a close cooperation be- 
tween home and church and by a constant emphasis of the highest 
ideals of Christianity and Christian citizenship. The number of Ice- 
landers who have received high academic honors and hold positions of 
authority and public trust is unusually large in proportion to their total. 
Their names are found among the jurists, the politicians, the physicians, the 
scientists, the poets, the novelists, the inventors, the explorers, the lec- 
turers, and sculptors, and the painters of the United States and Canada. 
That even the ordinary layman among the Icelandic settlers and their 
descendants has a well-trained mind and knows how to express himself is 
apparent not only from the four volumes of poetry published by S.G. 
Stephansson, who describes both Iceland and American pioneer life in 
vigorous and beautiful Icelandic, but also from contributions such as that _ 
offered by Thorstina Jackson (Saga Is- 
lendinga i Nordur-Dakota) , from which 
the following paragraph is taken: — 

“As one looks back over the fifty 
years of Icelandic pioneering in North 
Dakota, one cannot fail to admit that 
much has been accomplished; for now 
there are smiling fields and attractive 
homes where sformerly there was only 
a wilderness, uncultivated prairie, and 
heavy forests. The trials that Icelandic 
pioneers have had to endure have often 
been bitter, but they have been granted 
the redeeming quality of profiting by their 
struggles in the end in one way or an- 
other. We four elderly farmers who have 
compiled this survey cannot wish our 
descendants anything better than that they, 
too, might gain the reputation that the 
Icelandic pioneers had in former times — 


that they were men of their word and 
.dependable in all their manner of conduct.” 


But of particular interest in this 
connection is the effort of the Icelandic H. B. Thorgrimsen. 
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immigrants to take care of their own educational interests beyond the 
grammar-school age. Their ambitions were realized, in a measure, in 
1913, when a school of secondary and higher education was established 
in Winnipeg which has the rank of a Lutheran junior college. Its name, 
in honor of the great Icelandic leader, is Jon Bjarnason Academy. The 
principal of the school is the Rev. R. Marteinsson, who is assisted by three 
other professors. The institution was begun in a public hall in Winnipeg, 
but now has its own building, with about sixty students enrolled. To- 
gether with the ordinary course of study of such an institution the school 
offers courses in the Icelandic language and literature. 

Christian charity is also practised in the Icelandic Synod, for an old 
folks’ home, called Bethel, has been established at Gimli, in the New 
Iceland colony, in which some fifty inmates receive the care which their 


F, J. Bergmann. Pall Thorlaksson. 


declining years demand. The synod also has a publication concern, which 
publishes the official organ of the synod, called Sameiningin, now (1929) in 
its forty-fourth year. It is printed almost entirely in Icelandic, with an 
occasional contribution in English. The little body has also published 
a hymnal, several devotional books, and material for Sunday-school work. 

The Icelandic Lutheran Synod has maintained its independence, not 
being organically affiliated with any other body. But since many of its 
Pastors received their training at Maywood, and since it holds fellowship 
with other Lutheran synods in the National Lutheran Council, it is most 
closely related to the United Lutheran Church. The Norwegian Lutheran 
Church has given some assistance in recent years for educational work. 
Tts foreign mission work is conducted with the cooperation of the United 
Lutheran Church. There is one man in this field, the Rev. O. S. Thor- 


laksson, who is stationed in Japan. 
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The synod is now stressing home missions with renewed vigor, not 
only on account of the activities of the Unitarians, who have succeeded in 
gaining some adherents among the Icelandic Lutherans, but particularly 
because a Modernist faction has established what is known as the Icelandic 
Confederated Church. With some thirty to forty thousand Icelanders or 
people of Icelandic descent in America, there are still great possibilities in 
the field of home missions. 


What Brought About the Transition from the 
Religious Elementary School in Colonial Days to the 
Free, Public, and Non-Religious School 
in Horace Mann’s Day? 


By PROF. W. G. POLACK. 
(Continued from last issue.) 


Charity Schools. 


We might make mention also of the charity schools of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century we have the introduction of the so-called charity schools into the 
colonies. The first school of this type was opened in New York City in 
1709. As in the charity schools of England, so in this school, too, the 
instruction was free, including at first free books and later also free cloth- 
ing for needy children. Each master was expected to teach the catechism 
and to pay due regard to the morals and manners of the children, besides 
training them in the secular branches. After the withdrawal of the 
society from America the New York institution became known as Trinity 
Church School. We find similar schools in the other colonies except 
Virginia. Girls were admitted, and the religious teaching was strictly in 
accordance with the teachings of the Church of England. When this 
feature was stressed too strongly, the children of dissenters were with- 
drawn and rival schools set up. Much of this opposition came from the 
Quakers, who feared the foundation of an established national church. 
However, these schools exercised no small influence upon universal 
education. 

The efforts of the S.P.G. were supplemented by the formation of 
minor societies. Thus in 1753 a society for propagating the knowledge 
of God among the Germans was organized in Pennsylvania. Its schools 
were managed by a general Colonial Board of six trustees, who visited the 
schools annually and awarded prizes for various attainments, including 
those in religion. The course of study embodied instruction in German 
and English, “keeping of common accounts, singing of songs, and the true 
principles of the holy Protestant religion.” Twenty-five schools had been 
planned, but perhaps only half that number were-actually established. 
Nor were they of long duration. The Germans withdrew, as they seem 
to have feared the domination of the English. 


| 
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Post-Revolutionary Status of Education. 


With the Revolutionary War we come to a new stage of development 


and have, as it were, the first gropings toward universal education. 


In 1779 we find introduced into the Virginia Legislature by Thomas 
Jefferson a scheme of universal education including free instruction and 
state support. Thomas Jefferson said: “A system of general instruction, 
which shall reach every description of our citizens, from the richest to the 
poorest, as it was the earliest, so it shall be the latest of all the public 
concerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest. Give it to us 
in any shape and receive for the inestimable boon the thanks of the young 
and the blessings of the old, who are past all other services but prayers 
for the prosperity of their country, and blessings to. those who promote it.” 
Jefferson, however, did not see his plan become an accomplished fact. 
In 1796 the Legislature passed a law permitting county schools to receive 
tax support. This paved the way for the establishment of a literary fund 
for public education in 1810. This fund was inadequate, however, and 
the majority of the schoolchildren continued to attend the denominational, 
private, and field schools. 

Similar developments may be noted in other Southern States, where 
between 1776 and 1825 various laws were passed either to subsidize educa- 
tion or to provide for the establishment of a complete system of public 
schools. The old ecclesiastical and exclusive idea of education was be- 
ginning to fade. Although by 1825 a public system of schools had not 
actually materialized in any of the States, provisions had been made in 
many of them for general administration in state, county, and district. 
The larger cities, Baltimore, Charleston, Louisville, Nashville, Memphis, 
Mobile, New Orleans, had already organized a regular school system of 
public schools. 

In New England, notably Massachusetts, a period of decline had set 
in since the establishment of the early school system. The complete 
domination of Calvinism was no longer a fact. There was toleration of 
other creeds. With the development of a democratic form of government 
came naturally more democratic education, which was less religious and 
sectarian. Town and district schools were taking the place of the church, 
private, and field schools and in some of the cities the foundation for public 
education was being laid by quasipublic societies or even through local 
taxation. 

The Transition. « 


The transition period from the old schools to the new extends, roughly 
speaking, over the period from the beginning to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. In general, there was a decline in the various types of 
schools in the country. At the same time there was more general interest 
in the education of the people and agitation for this cause on the part of the 
leaders. The weaknesses of the old system were keenly felt, and the 
desire to establish an educational system adequate for the needs of the new 
democracy was coming to the forefront. Not all the parochial schools had 
degraded, however. When Henry Melchior Muehlenberg died in 1787,. 
the outlook for continued rapid growth of the Lutheran schools in 
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Pennsylvania was bright. In 1800 the large Lutheran congregation at 
Philadelphia had four schools with 250 children. In 1804, 26 congrega- 
tions of the Pennsylvania Ministerium reported 89 schools. In 1813, 
52 pastors had a total of 164 schools. In 1820 there were 206 parish- 
schools in 84 congregations. A similar school activity was evident in the 
New York Ministerium. However, the parochial school activity of these 
two Lutheran synods did not continue long after the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, due, at least in part, to the fact that the synods had 
not been successful in establishing normal schools for the training of 
teachers. And when the public school system began to grow, many Lu- 
theran congregations in these Eastern synods permitted their schools to die. 

The lack of proper normal schools for the adequate training of 
teachers was detrimental not only to the Lutheran churches, but to 
practically all the schools at that 
time. And in this deficiency we 
have one of the reasons for the 
decline of the old schools and the 
introduction of a new system. 

“Such a thing as pedagogical 
supervision of schools and educa- 
tion had not been known, and a 
public institution for the training 
of teachers had never been thought 
of.” (Hoyt, Studies in History of 
Education.) 

“No one has ever supposed 
that an individual could build up 
a material temple and give it 
strength and convenience and fair 
proportions without mastering the 
architectural art; but we have em- 
ployed thousands of teachers for 
our children to build up the im- 

Horace Mann. mortal temple of the Spirit who 

have never given to this divine 

educational art a day nor an hour of preliminary study or attention. 

How often have we sneered at Dogberry in the play because he holds that 

‘to read and write comes by nature,’ when we ourselves have undertaken 

to teach or have employed teachers whose only fitness for giving instruction, 

not only in reading and writing, but in all other things, has come by nature, 

if it has come at all—that is, in exact accordance with Dogberry’s phi- 
losophy.” (Horace Mann, Lectures, p. 78.) 

The New England schools had become “colorless remnants” of what 
they had formerly been. The town school had given way in many places 
to the so-called district school, passing through a period of evolution that 
may be described as follows: — 

At first, because of the danger from Indian attacks, the law had for- 
‘bidden the building of a house more than half a mile from church or 
school. The dispersion of the population, after the danger of Indian 
attacks lessened, took many people far from school. These became un- 
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willing to contribute the “rate” to support a school of which they had no 
direct profit. One of the results was a compromise according to which the 
schoolmaster taught in various districts during the year in such buildings 
as could be found. The school, in other words, moved from place to 
place with the schoolmaster and was called the “moving school.” As there 
were usually no adequate school-buildings in so many different places, 
private homes were used, and in these usually the kitchen, so that they 
were also called “kitchen schools.” A further result was the so-called 
“divided school,” that is, separate schools under masters or mistresses. 
In winter, when the big boys attended, a master was required to handle 
them. In summer, when only the younger children came, a mistress was 
able to do the teaching. In 1789 these divided schools were given legal 
sanction and called “district schools.’ By 1827 they had seriously 
degenerated. As each district school received money for its support in 
Proportion to its contributions to the school fund, the poorer districts ob- 
tained only a weak school, and that for only a short time. 

Horace Mann writes on this point: “Heretofore the practise, in most 
towns, has been to subdivide territory into smaller and smaller districts; 
and this practise has drawn after it the calamitous consequences of stinted 
means and, of course, cheap schoolhouses, cheap teachers, and short schools. 
Under this weakening process many of our children have fared like 
southern fruits in a northern clime, where, owing to the coldness of the ~ 
soil and the shortness of the season, they never more than half ripen. 
Immature fruits, at the close of the year, are not only valueless, but they 
sometimes breed physical diseases; but such diseases are a blessing com- 
pared to those moral distempers which must be engendered when im- 
mature minds, fermenting with unsound principles, are sent forth into 
the community. The prevailing argument in favor of the subdivision of 
districts has been the inconvenience of sending small children great dis- 
tances to school. The new law remedies this difficulty. It allows the 
continuation of existing districts for the small scholars, while it invites 
the union of two or more of them for the accommodation of the larger 
ones.” (Mann, Lectures on Education, p.71 £.) 


School Equipment and Buildings. 


Another deficiency was the lack of equipment and buildings. Horace 
Mann says: “I have seen schoolhouses in central districts of rich and 
populous towns where each seat connected with a desk consisted only of 
an upright post or pedestal jutting up out of the floor, the upper end of 
which was only about eight or ten inches square, without side-arms or 
backboard, and some of them so high that the feet of the children in 
vain sought after the floor. They were beyond soundings. Yet, on the 
hard top of these stumps the masters and misses of the school must 
balance themselves, as well as they can, for six hours in a day. All 
attempts to preserve silence in such a house are not only vain, but cruel. 
Nothing but absolute empalement could keep a live child still on such 
a seat; and you would hardly think him worth living if he could. The 
pupils will resort to every possible bodily evolution for relief; and, after 
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all, though they may change the place, they keep the pain.” (Mann, 
Lectures on Education, p. 23 f.) 

“Just before my present circuit I passed a schoolhouse the roof of . 
which, on one side, was troughlike, and down towards the eaves there 
was a large hole, so that the whole operated like a tunnel to catch all 
the rain and pour it into the schoolroom. At first I did not know but 
it might be some apparatus designed to explain the Deluge. I called and 
inquired of the mistress if she and her little ones were not sometimes 
drowned out. She said she should be, only that floor leaked as badly as the 
roof and drained off the water.” (Ibid.) ; 

Another evil of which Mann complained was the multiplicity of books. 

“A great mischief, —I use the word ‘mischief’? because it implies 
a certain degree of wickedness,—a great mischief is suffered in the 
diversity and multiplicity of our schoolbooks. Not more than twenty or 
thirty different kinds of books, exclusive of a school library, are needed 
in our common schools; and yet, though I should not dare state the 
fact, if I had not personally sought out the information from most 
authentic sources, there are now, in actual use in the schools of this 
State, more than three hundred different kinds of books and in the 
markets of this and neighboring States seeking for our adoption I know 
not how many hundreds more. The standards, in spelling, pronunciation, 
and writing, in rules of grammar and in process in arithmetic, are as 
various as the books. Correct language in one place is provincialism in 
another. While we agree in regarding the confusion of Babel as a judg- 
ment, we unite in confounding it more, as though it were a blessing. 
But is not uniformity on these subjects desirable? Are there not some 
of these books to which all good judges on comparison would award the 
preference? Could they not be afforded much cheaper for the great 
market which uniformity would open, thus furnishing better books at lower 
prices? And why not teach children aright the first time? It is much 
harder to unlearn than to learn. Why go through three processes instead 
of one by first learning, then unlearning, and then learning again? This 
mischief grew out of the immense profits formerly realized from the 
manufacture of schoolbooks. There seems never to have been any dif- 
ficulty in procuring reams of recommendations because patrons have acted 
under no responsibility. An edition once published must be sold; for 
the date has become almost as important in schoolbooks as in almanacs. 
All manner of devices are daily used to displace the old books and to foist 
in new ones. The compiler has a cousin in the town of A. who will 
decry the old and recommend the new; or a literary gentleman in the 
city of B. has just published some book on a different subject and is willing 
to exchange recommendations even; or the author has a mechanical friend 
in a neighboring town who has just patented some new tool and who will 
recommend the author’s book if the author will recommend his tool! 
Publishers often employ agents to hawk their books about the country; 
and I have known several instances where such a pedler, or picaroon, has 
taken all the old books of a whole class in school in exchange for his new 


ones, book for book, looking, of course, to his chance of making sales after 


I 
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the book had been established in the school, for reimbursement and profits,. 
so that at last children have to pay for what they supposed was given them. 
On this subject, too, cannot the mature views of competent and dis- 
interested men, residing, respectively, in all parts of the State, be the 
means of effecting a much-needed reform?” (Mann, Lecture on Educa- 


tion, p. 27 £.) (To be concluded.) 


Minutes of the First Triennial Convention 
of Concordia Historical Institute. 


Oak Park Arms, Oak Park, Ill., June 22, 1929, 1 p.m. 


The convention was called to order by President L. H. Waltke, who 
called upon the Rev. Wm. Dallmann, D.D., to offer the invocation. The 
members and their guests were thereupon extended a cordial welcome by 
the chair. 

The Nominating Committee, composed of the Revs. Paul Koenig, 
A. R. Kretzmann, and E. Stegen, was appointed by the chairman; and 
also the Resolutions Committee, composed of the Revs. Titus Lang, O. A. 
Sauer, and Mr. W. Weiherman. 

The President thereupon read his triennial report. 

The Treasuret’s report was read by Financial Secretary Theo. W. 
Eckhart. It showed a cash balance, May 31, 1929, of $1,565.56. 

After the singing of a song by Mrs. H. F. Rohrman, of Wilmette, IIl., 
the chair called upon Dr. H. B. Hemmeter, of Conover, N.C., for an 
address. The venerable Doctor stressed the importance of historical re- 
search and the preservation of our historical antiquities, maintaining elo- 
quently that “our fathers should not find their graves in our short 
memories.” 

The Curator, Prof. R. W. Heintze, hereupon read his report. 

After the singing of another song by Mrs. H. F. Rohrman, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Quarrerty, Prof. W. G. Polack, read his report. 

This report was succeeded by an address delivered by the Hon. J. W. 
Boehne, of Evansville, Ind., who spoke on the pioneer work of our Church 
in Southwestern Indiana. 

Hereupon the Nominating Committee presented two slates of can- 
didates for the election of officers. Upon the motion of Dr. Hemmeter 
it was resolved to instruct the secretary to cast one ballot for the St. Louis 
slate. Thus the following candidates were elected to serve for the next 
triennium: — 

Mr. Louis H. Waltke, President; Dr. L. Fuerbringer, Vice-President; 
Prof. W. G. Polack, Secretary; Mr. E. A. Ellermann, Treasurer; the Rev.. 
Prof. Theo. Graebner, the Messrs. F. Stockho and A. G. Brauer, members 
of the Board of Directors. : 

Upon motion of the Nominating Committee the following Vice- 
Presidents at Large were elected: Mr. Chas. Nehring, New York; Mr. J. 
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W. Boehne, Evansville, Ind.; Mr. Otto Theiss, Oakland, Cal.; Dr. H. B: 
Hemmeter, Conover, N. C. 

The suggestion of the Nominating Committee that the Board of 
Directors appoint membership secretaries in our larger centers was approved. 

The following four resolutions, presented by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, were adopted: — 

1. Wuereas, The Concordia Historical Institute has a program in 
which every Lutheran should be interested; and 

Wuereas, The purpose of this Institute is to cultivate a more general 
interest in the history of the Lutheran Church of America, particularly of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States; to 
stimulate historical research and publish its results; and to collect articles 
of historical value; and 

Wuereas, The carrying out of these purposes depends largely upon 
the efforts of the individual members of the Institute to promote the 
program of this association; therefore be it 

Resolved, That all members of the Institute be encouraged to give 
their most hearty support to the program and purposes of this association; 
and be it furthermore 

Resolved, That we make every effort by personal solicitation to increase 
the membership of the Concordia Historical Institute. 

2. Wuereas, No doubt, much valuable material for the Concordia 
Historical Institute can be obtained from individuals, from congregations, 
and from educational institutions of our Synod; and 

Wruereas, It seems essential that this material be gathered and pro- 
visions be made to solicit these contributions; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we ask the Board of Directors to consider the ad- 


visability of appointing a corresponding secretary, whose duty it shall be © 


to establish connections with any and all sources of such material. 


3. Wuereas, The officers of the Concordia Historical Institute, Mr. 
Louis H. Waltke, President; Mrs. Chas. Wehking, Treasurer; Mr. Theo. 
W. Eckhart, Financial Secretary, and Miss P. Graebner, assistant; Prof. 
W. G. Polack, Secretary and Editor of the INstrrurzE Quarteriy; and 
R. W. Heintze, Curator of the Institute, have faithfully and cheerfully 
served the Institute in the past triennium; therefore be it 


Resolved, That we extend to these officers a rising vote of thanks. 


4. Resolved, That we extend. a rising vote of thanks to Prof. W. G. 
Polack for the poem dedicated by him to the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute and printed on to-day’s program, to Dr. Hemmeter and Mr. J. W. 
Boehne for their inspiring and encouraging words, and to Mrs. H. F. 
Rohrman for her beautiful musical selections, which we all enjoyed. 

Another matter, broached by the Rev. A. E. Moebus, of La Grange, 
Tex., namely, to have a marker placed to show the spot where the Saxon 
immigrants landed in New Orleans in 1838 and 1839, was referred to the 

Board of Directors. : 

A rising vote of thanks was accorded to the member who had kindly 

taken upon himself the expenses connected with the luncheon. 


a 
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The suggestion made by the Rev. E. Stegen to gather historical 
material in our Foreign Mission fields was referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

Dr. W. H. T. Dau, president of Valparaiso University, addressed 
a few words to the convention. 

After Rev. H. W. Kowert, of Chicago, had offered a concluding 
prayer and spoken the benediction, the meeting adjourned by singing 
the common doxology. 


Excerpts from Reports and Addresses. 


Since our society is new and because of the nature of its purpose, its 
growth has not been as rapid as we should like to have it. The following 
figures, however, show that it has been growing steadily. On November 15, 
1927, our membership was: 22 Life Members, 13 Sustaining Members, 
and 72 Active Members. On June 1, 1928, it had increased 29 Life 
Members, 17 Sustaining Members, and 101 Active Members; on June 1, 
1929, to 33 Life Members, 26 Sustaining Members, and 170 Active 
Members. 

Our finances, as you will mote from the report of our Treasurer, are 
in a fairly healthy condition, the result, principally, of the dues paid by 
our Life Members. Our present roster of 33 Life Members contains some 
of the most outstanding lay members in our Synod. Letters received from 
many of them show that they consider it.an honor to have been elected 
Life Members in our Concordia Historical Institute. We hope to be 
able to report many more members at our next triennial meeting. 

Mr. Louis H. Watrrxe, President. 

Allow me to make three suggestions, please. In the first place, we 
have many letters written to prominent men of the past. What is more 
valuable are letters written by them. If you possess any of such, please 
donate them to the Institute; or if you know of people in possession of 
such, direct our attention to them. There is indeed a certain satisfaction 
in possessing something of this kind, and the owners gloat over it— 
occasionally. But scattered material is almost useless, and in private pos- 
session documents will deteriorate and disappear. Secondly I should like 
to see our sources for the history of our Church in Michigan increase in 
number and nature, but also of Indiana and Ohio. Thirdly, do let us 
have histories of congregations, not only of our own organization; and 
not only such pamphlets and books as contain nothing but ecclesiastical 

, but also such as somewhere, in a corner, make some reference to 

ike. church organizations, conditions, situations, movements that 
have had some influence upon the Church or have been influenced by it. 
I am not saying that we want to receive everything as a donation. We 
shall have to pay, and sometimes pay heavily. Some of our members 
know what it means to search for source material and documents. Our 
large synodical body is without any adequate history, based on unchallenge- 
able documents. Every little scrap of information is worth while gathering. 
So, then, our members must not merely pay their dues, but pass on to 
the administration all knowledge they may possess of the existence of this 
or that little stone which may help to make an accurate mosaic picture. 
Pror. R. W. Heintze, Curator. 
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Tt is a self-evident fact that our QUARTERLY does not pay its own way. 
In this respect it is on a par with perhaps all other periodicals of its kind. 
Most historical societies publish their papers at a loss. It is possible for 
us to carry on simply because of the contributions of our Life Members, 
who surely are serving a worthy purpose in this way, since it can be said 
definitely that the QuarTERLy is doing its humble part in awakening and 
preserving interest in our Church’s history. 

However, it should also be stated that it is not too idealistic to say 
that the QuarTERLY can be made to pay for itself. If our Institute had 
twice its present membership, the annual revenue received from Sustaining 
and Active Members would be sufficient to cover the expenses of the 
QuartTerRty and the revenue from Life Members could be used to great 
advantage in other ways, as, for example, for the purchase of manuscripts, 
books, and other antiquities for our historical collection. In my humble 
opinion our first triennial convention should go on record as earnestly 
encouraging our members, one and all, to give us at once their active 
cooperation toward the doubling of our membership. We have been very 
fortunate thus far in the personnel of our membership. Our members are 
actually interested in our work and are ready to renew their memberships 
from year to year without unnecessary urging or solicitation. We should 
strive by all means to retain this same high standard in the new members: 
we are trying to win. At the same time we should continue to enlist Life 
Members. Only in this way shall we be able to gather a collection of 
historical antiquities that will be worthy of an organization of this nature. 

Pror. W. G. Poracx, Editor of the QUARTERLY. 


List of Concordia Historical Institute Memberships. - 
From May 23. 1929. to September 14. 1929. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
30. Mr. L. W. Bendix Taenzer, St. Louis, Mo. (Omitted in July issue.) 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIPS. 


171. Mr. H. L. Schulz, Webster Groves, Mo. 172. Rev. Theo. Stiege- 
meyer, Belleville, Ill. 173. Rev. Erwin Umbach. Chicago, Ill. 174. Rev- 
Herm. W. Meyer, Wilmette. ll. 175. Rev. Frederick Lussky, Detroit, Mich- 
176. Mr. Fred Nehring, Crestwood, Yonkers, N. Y. 177. Prof. Walter E- 
Buszin, Mankato, Minn. 


Donations Received by Concordia Historical Institute. 
May 21, 1929. 
(Continued from the last issue.) . 
18. Kurzer Rueckblick auf die Geschichte der Ev.-Luth. Freikirche- 
M. Willkomm. 

~ 19. Zum Gedaechtnis der Frau Pastor Anna Willkomm. Reden und 
Gesaenge bei ihrem Begraebnis. . 
20. Rede beim ora der Fr. Luise Koestering. C. ne 
Janzow. 
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21. Die Emigrantenmission und das Lutherische Pilgerhaus. Zum 
25jaehrigen Jubilaeum des Hauses. 

22. Das Buffaloer Kolloquium. 

23. Oeffentliches Kolloquium in Milwaukee mit Iowa. 

24. First Annual Report of the Medical Mission in Ambur, India. 

25. Constitution of the American Luther League. 

26. Einige Worte an die Leser des Protestes in betreff der Schwagerehe. 

27. Erklaerung in Sachen des Protestes gegen ungerechte Kirchenzucht 
in betreff der Schwagerehe. 

28. Protest gegen ungerechte Kirchenzucht in betreff der Schwagerehe. 

29. History of the Ev. Luth. Church of Detroit and Vicinity. 

Professor Graebner donated a number of programs and memorial 
booklets: — 

1. Seventy-fifth Anniversary of St. Michael’s Church, Tarrington, 
Victoria, Australia. 

2. Die Waltherliga Brasiliens. December, 1928. 

3. Program of Quadricentennial of the Luth. Catechism by Milwaukee 
Churches. April 28, 1929. (2.) 

4. Das sechzigjaehrige Amtsjubilaeum Pastor Heinr. Wunders. De- 
cember 12, 1909. 

5. Seventy-fifth Anniversary (Diamond) of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Cape Girardeau. 1929. 

Reported by the Curator at the Triennial Convention: — 

From Professor Lochner: An engraving of Wyneken as pastor in Bal- 
timore; and letters on the Goesswein-Ruhland affair, 1879; a theological 
examination at Neuendettelsau before Dean Brandt, Mueller (Symbol. 
Buecher), and Schaller (later of St.Louis); copy of a letter by Stoeck- 
hardt from Franzensbad to the Planitz congregation, 1878; three letters of 
Sihler to Lochner, 1846; a faculty opinion, 1863: letter of Walther to 
Lochner, 1846; copy of a letter of Walther in a dismissal case, 1869; 
Loehe’s Plan zur Ausbildung von Katecheten fuer Nord-Amerika (“viel- 
leicht werden Prediger daraus’”’), 1841, September 26; Briefliche Mitteilung 
an W.Loehe; clippings from Rundschau, November, 1892 (dedication of 
Seminary organ). 

September 22, 1929. 

Through Prof. Th. Graebner: — 

Photograph of a pastoral conference held at St. Charles, Mo., Octo- 
ber 23, 1876. 

@iaiond anniversary booklet, Trinity Church, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Ninetieth anniversary booklet, Trinity Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Twenty-fifth anniversary booklet, St. John’s Hospital, Red Wing, Minn. 

Through Dr. L. Fuerbringer: — 

Three programs of Catechism Quadricentennial service at St. Paul’s, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Two booklets: Diamantenes Jubilaeum der St. Johannisgemeinde, 
Eagle Lake, Ill. 

Program of the Catechism Quadricentennial service at West Point, 
Nebr. 

Photographs of Prof. A. Biewend, Prof. A. Crull, Mrs. A. Crull, and 
the Crull children, donated by Miss Emma Selle. 
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Sermon of Pastor G. A. Schieferdecker in manuscript. | 

Book of classroom notes on exegesis of Hebrews by Christopher 
Carl Metz. 

Notes on Seyffarth’s Egyptology. Lexicon Aegypticum and glossaries 
for the obelisk on the Porta Popolo, for the New York and London 
obelisks, by Prof. G. Seyffarth, donated by Prof. W. A. Baepler. 
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Enlargement of the QUARTERLY and Advance 
in Subscription Price for Non-Members. 


The Board of Directors has empowered the Editor to increase the 
number of pages of the Quarrerty. Therefore, beginning with the 
first number of Vol. II, the Quarrerty will carry thirty-two pages, ex- 
clusive of the cover. We hope that this action will meet with the 
hearty approval of our members. The price of the Quarterty has been 
advanced to 50 cts. the copy; $2.00 a year. The membership dues, how- 
ever, which include subscription for the QuaRTERLY, remain the same. 


W. G. Poracx, Editor-in-Chief. 


Renewals. 


Thus far our members, as a whole, have been very prompt in renewing 
their memberships. May we respectfully request the few delinquents to 
favor us with their renewals at an early date? . 

W. G. Potack, Secretary. 


Published quarterly by the Concordia Historical Institute, 801 De Mun Ave. St. Lou 
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The editors of this periodical assume no responsibility for views expressed in a 
other than their own. a 

Literary contributions bearing on the history of the Lutheran Church, parti y 
the synods composing the Synodical Conference of North America, should be submi ! 
the Editor-in-Chief, Prof. W. G. Polack, 801 De Mun Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 4 
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